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School boards are legally responsible 
for the development of local educational 
policy. The quality of local schools is, 
therefore, dependent to a large extent 
on the quality of the men and women who 
serve as board members. If we are to 
make permanent improvements in the 
schools, we must give greater attention 
to the selection of the persons who will 
determine the broad policies under which 
the schools operate. 


Methods of Selection 


In the United States, the two basic 
4 methods of selecting school board mem- 
bers are appointment and election. A 
study made by the National Education As- 
sociation in 1950 revealed that in 1,892 
city-school districts having more than 
2,500 population, 87 per cent of the 
board members were elected and 13 per 
cent were appointed.! The per cent of 
elected boards was considerably higher 
in the smaller districts than in the 
larger ones. Of those school board mem— 
bers who were elected, 82 per cent were 
elected on non-partisan ballots and 18 
per cent as members of political parties. 
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Among the relatively small percentage 
of school boards consisting of appointed 
members, 65 per cent have members ap~ 
pointed by the city council or similar 
legislative body; 26 per cent have mem- 
bers appointed by the mayor; and the 
other 9 per cent have members appointed 
by county boards or by judges.” The ap- 
pointive method is used primarily in the 
South, the Middle-Atlantic states, Indi- 
ana, and in some city districts in Wis- 
consin. 3 


Pro and Con 


Many arguments are advanced for the 
selection of board members by election 
and by appointment.* Too often the argu- 
ments are concerned only with the advan- 
tages of the method itself and not with 
the effectiveness of the board member 
after he is selected. Furthermore, much 
of the study which has been made of the 
relationship between selection and ef- 
fectiveness has been based on highly de- 
batable indices such as position in the 
community, demographic characteristics, 
and position taken on selected educa- 
tional problems. Recently, however, 
Whalen attempted to measure board mem- 
bers' performances as board members and 
to compare these with the methods by 
which they were selected.5 


Selection and Effectiveness 


Whalen undertook his study inIllinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, andWisconsin. The criteria 
which he used in making his evaluation 
of board members were based largely on 
critical requirements for effective board 
membership which had been revealed by an 
earlier study conducted by Barnhart. 


All superintendents of schools in the 
eleven states who were located in com- 
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munities having populations of 2,500 or 
more were asked to evaluate the behavior 
of each of their board members on the 
basis of the thirty-two criteria derived 
from Barnhart's study, using a question- 
naire sent to them by Whalen. The ques- 
tionnaire was sent also to board members 
in order that they might evaluate their 
own behavior if they chose to do so. 
Self-evaluations were received from 435 
elected board members and from seventy 
appointed members. An analysis of their 
replies showed no significant difference 
between a superintendent's evaluation 
and the board member's own evaluation. 


The major findings of the study were 
based on the evaluations by 351 superin- 
tendents of 1,848 school board members. 
In nearly all cases, a superintendent 
evaluated his entire board rather than 
selected members. A board member who 
performed most or all of the time in the 
manner indicated by a given criterion 
was considered effective insofar as that 
criterion (or critical requirement) was 
concerned. Similarly, a board member who 
seldom, if ever, performed in the manner 
indicated by a given criterion was con- 
sidered ineffective insofar as that cri- 
terion was concerned. 

The analysis of the information pro- 
vided by the superintendents showed that 
appointed board members were judged sig- 
nificantly superior, at the one or five 
per cent level of confidence, to elected 
board members when measured by eighteen 
of the thirty-two criteria used in the 
Study. On the other fourteen criteria, 
neither group was significantly superior. 

According to the study, appointed 
board members are more likely than elec-— 
ted board members to: 


1, Adhere to the policy making and legisla- 
tive function of the board; 


2. Support the executive officer in his au- 
thorized functions; 


3. Definitely encourage teamwork between the 
executive and the board; 


4 Give tactful and sympathetic treatment to 
teacher groups and patrons within their 
official capacity; 


5. Typically suspend their judgment in any 
controversial issue until all the facts 
are presented; 


6. Show willingness to accept ideas of oth- 
ers if they are proven sound; 


7. Have knowledge and understanding of how 
groups in their communities think and 
act; 


8. Identify themselves with board policies 
and actions and accept their share of re- 
sponsibility for board decisions; 


9. Have effective speaking ability and use 
it in the interpretation of the school 
program to the community; 


10. Feel responsible for improving education 
on a state level; 


11. Generally display both tact and firmness; 


12. Sense and identify problems of the school, 
and assist in determining workable solu- 
tions for these problems; 


13. Make an honest attempt to educate them- 
selves concerning the functions, duties, 
and responsibilities of qualified board 
members; 


14. Do their part to keep the people intel- 
ligently informed of the purposes, con- 
ditions, and needs of the local public 
schools; 


15. Accept criticism without offense; 


16. Consider plans and proposals in the light 
of their long-term, as well as their im- 
mediate, effect upon the schools; 


17. Be well informed concerning the cultural, 
human, and financial resources of the 
community; and 


18. Vigorously seek adequate financial sup- 
port for the schools. 


The study revealed also that appointed 
board members are less likely than elec- 
ted members to be influenced by partisan 
politics or to use the schools for pa- 
tronage. 


Whalen's findings, of course, are not 
conclusive. The communities among which 
the comparisons were made between elec- 
ted and appointed boards were not 
matched with regard to several factors 
other than method of board selection 
which could account for differences in 
the effectiveness of board members. The 
influence of one of these, that of pub- 
lic interest, is recognized by Whalen 
when he says that "although all evidence 
points toward the superiority of the ap- 
pointive method, it seems likely that 
greater concern for the importance of 
school board elections might produce 
more effective board members."? 


The Best Qualified May Not Be Selected 


Stapley and Brubaker have reported a 
study made in Indiana based on informa- 
tion obtained from 53 per cent of the 
board members and 76.9 per cent of the 
superintendents in towns and cities.8 
They discovered the belief among the su- 
perintendents and board members that re- 
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gardless of the method of selection the 
persons best qualified for board member- 
ship often are not selected. The major- 
ity of superintendents and board members 
felt that in order to overcome this 
problem selection by any method should 
be from a list of candidates approved 
and submitted by a citizens' committee 
or similar group. These data, and those 
obtained in Whalen's study, seem to show 
that the ability of either election or 
appointment to secure effective school 
board members does not lie in the method 
of selection itself but in the community 
dynamics that operate in each community 
during the process of selection. 


Community Dynamics 


Because of our need for greater in- 
sight into the dynamics of a community 
which result in the selection of board 
members, McGhehey's interview study com- 
pleted in seven midwestern states during 
1953 is of considerable interest.? Mc- 
Ghehey selected 221 school districts 
from the 351 which contributed returns 
used in Whalen's study discussed earlier 
and rated the effectiveness of the board 
members in these on the basis of a nu- 
merical scale. The 221 systems were then 
arranged into quartiles. Twenty boards 
from the top quartile and twenty from 
the lowest quartile, in terms of effec- 
tiveness, were selected for intensive 
study. In each of the forty school dis- 
tricts, the superintendent of schools 
and the chairman or president of the 
school board were interviewed. 


Data obtained in the interviews were 
analyzed in order to make a comparison 
between the "high" or effective boards 
and the "low" or ineffective boards. The 
following characteristics with regard to 
selection were found to be typical of 
the "high" group: 


1. The position of board member is regarded 
with a great deal of prestige by the cit- 
izens of the community; 


2 A high degree of interest and concern in 
the selection of effective board members 
is demonstrated by the organization of 
caucuses for the nomination of school 
board candidates; and 


3. Partisan politics have been successfully 
eliminated from the selection of school 
board members, administrators, teachers, 
and staff members. 


In the "low" group, the following 
characteristics appeared to be typical: 
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1. The position of board member is not high- 
ly regarded, as revealed by the inability 
of the community to interest many of its 
better qualified citizens to serve on the 
school board; 


2. Citizens are not greatly interested or 
concerned with the selection of school 
board members, since relatively few votes 
are cast in school elections; 


3. Partisan political influence has been a 
factor in selecting board members, admin- 
istrators, teachers, and staff members; 
and 


4. There is a tendency to select school 
board members on the basis of religion, 
nationality, geographic area of residence, 
or other restrictive qualification. 


Who Dominates Selection? 


One of the major objectives of Mc- 
Ghehey's study was to determine the in- 
dividuals or groups that actually domi- 
nated the selection of school boards. 
According to both superintendents and 
board members, the board of education it- 
self is the most potent single influence 
upon the nomination of candidates in 
both the elective and appointive systems. 
It is, however, considerably less in- 
fluential in the appointive system. In 
the nomination of candidates, board ac- 
tivity seems to be motivated by one of 
two considerations: (1) insuring the 
continuity of the educational or finan- 
cial policy of the board, or (2) main- 
taining a particular program. In the 
former case the board perpetuates the 
status quo; in the latter case the board 
may seek to defeat an incumbent member 
in order to secure an individual more 
amenable to the policies and program of 
the present members. 


In the elective system, overt board 
action took the form of circulating the 
petition required to place the candi- 
date's name on the ballot, or of making 
a press release endorsing a particular 
candidate. Usually, however, the board 
members acted more covertly in seeking 
support for their candidates by encour- 
aging friends and acquaintances to "get 
out the vote" on election day. 


In some instances, the superintendent 
of schools participated quite openly in 
the selection of school board members. 
His action more frequently, however, was 
in conjunction with the school board and 
was carried on unobtrusively. Data indi- 
cated that the superintendent is proba- 
bly a stronger factor in the appointive 
system than in the elective system. 


One of the greatest weaknesses of the 
elective system lies in the fact that 
often no one is specifically responsible 
for nominating candidates for board 
service and nomination is left more or 
less to chance. As a result, communities 
have been forced to seek ways of insur- 
ing that qualified individuals become 
candidates for the school board. Perhaps 
the most significant device yet devel- 
oped is the community nominating caucus 
or delegate assembly. As McGhehey points 
out, however, it has weaknesses which 
must be recognized and overcome. 


Public Interest Is the Key Factor 


Debates regarding the relative merits 
of various methods of selecting school 
board members will continue, We may hope, 
however, that those who discuss the sub- 
ject will reach a point in their argu- 
ments where they will not consider 
method of selection in isolation from 
the effectiveness of board members after 
they are selected. Because of the vital 
influence of public interest on any 
method of selection, there will never be 
any conclusive evidence in favor of a 
particular method. The active concern of 
lay and professional persons regarding 
the quality of their school boards is 
the essential element in selecting more 
effective board members. 
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for school board membership? 


How can greater public interest be created in the sel 
board members in your community? 
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How does the method of selecting board members in your community af- 
fect the quality of their performance as board members? 


How can your community assure the selection of its most able citizens 
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